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ABSTRACT 

If ever there ever was an unsung heroine in 
journalism, it was LaBerta Miller Phi 1 1 ips , ■ who taught journalism and 
advised student publications at Fort Worth's segregated I.M. Terrell 
High School from 1922 to 1966. When asked how she was farsighted 
enough to be teaching journalism all those years when there were few 
jobs open to blacks in the field, she replied that perhaps there was 
no opportunity yet, but she was trying to get her students prepared 
for what might happen. It was no accident that the first three Blacks 
to work for the "Fort Worth Star-Telegram" were Mrs. Phillips' 
students, .ilumni credit her with energetic enthusiasm, identifying 
students' strengths and encouraging them to work up to their maximum 
ability. LaBerta and her siblings, three of whom were also teachers, 
were encouraged by their parents to go to college. Mrs. Phillips got 
into high school journalism by first becoming an English teacher. 
Terrell High was blessed with excellent teachers because there was 
little other professional opportunity for minorities in that era. 
Today, it is necessary to encourage the brightest and the best to go 
into teaching. Teachers need to set high standards and nurture 
students until they do their best. It is impossible to measure the 
influence of a teacher, but LaBerta Phillips influenced hundreds of 
lives in more than 40 years of teaching. (CR) 
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High School Journalism at Terrell 

One of the problems in examining journalism at Terrell High School is that no 
archives exist of the school publications. Besides intervievdng Mrs. Phillips when 
she was 91 years old and also interviewing some of her students, I was able to 
examine only a few issues and loose pages of school yearbooks and newspapers."^ 
The earliest publication I saw was some pages from The Tidings dated 1922, volume 
one. It appeared to be an early yearbook. By 1929 the yearbook was called The Cat's 
Paw and was listed as volume five. 

It is possible a yearbook vdth a different name could have been done at Terrell 
before 1922. 

Laurence Campbell’s Quill and Scroll Studies of Texas High School Publications 
does not include listings for segregated schools. Only white schools were allowed to 
participate in University Interscholastic League competitions in Texas until June 
1965. Until then, Negro schools had their own Prairie View Interscholastic League.-'* 
According to Campbell's studies. Fort Worth's Paschal High School had a yearbook 
in 1911 and Northside had a yearbook in 1913. Paschal had a school newspaper by 
1912 and Northside by 1917, according to Campbell's studies.^ 

According to the 1929 Terrell yearbook, students were studying journalism as 
part of English. Lillian B. Jones was the teacher. Ms. Jones was listed as having an A. 
B. from Prairie View Normal and Simmons University and post graduate work at 
Columbia, the University of Chicago and the University of Colorado. 

Mrs. Phillips, who began teaching at Terrell in 1922, was teaching English in 
1929. Her degree was from Prairie View, and she was listed as having done post 
graduate work at Kansas State Teachers College. 

By 1952 the yearbook was named The Panther. 

'Fhe earliest issue of the school newspaper. The Terrellife, I examined was 1936. 
It was volume 14, suggesting that *he newspaper began in 1922. LaBerta Phillips was 
listed as the newspaper adviser One loose page from a 1944 yearbook listed Mrs. 
Phillips as teaching English and journalism. She had done "additional study" at 
Kansas State Teachers College, the University of Colorado, North Carolina State, 



^Mrs. Ptiillips supplied three pages from the 1929 yearbook, one page from the 1944 yearbook, a 
plmlocopy of lire 1936 77)c Tcnx^lllifc n\\6 an actual copy of the 1963 newspaper. 'Ibe other papers and 
yearbook pages mentioned were found in the Tarrant County Black Histoiical and Cenealogical Society 
in Fort Worth, Texas. 

^Rob Hawthorne, 77ic !.caguer, Inleischolastic League Press Conference, Austin, Texas, March 19R.3. 
^Laurence R CJampbell, "Texas High School Publications." Available through Quill and Scroll, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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Virginia State in Ettick, Va. Also, she had attended a radio conference at The Ohio 
State University. 

I also examined issues of 77?e Terrell ife ivom 1947 and 1963. Tlie masthead 
indicated six volumes were published per year. The newspapers contain items 
which vouch for the adviser's journalism training. 

For example, the 1936 issue has a front-page layout reminiscent of The New 
York Times from that era. The 1947 issue has the newspaper's objectives listed on 
page 2. The objectives included : 

•providing an organ of information with news for students, teachers, parents, 
administrators and formier graduates 

• being an organ for student thought 

• creating school spirit and the best tradition of the school 

• being an outlet for creative work 

• promoting scholarship 

• being a record of school history 

• providing training in useful and purposeful writing, striving for the best 
forrjis of journalism. 

In 1947 the masthead included the line "Member NSPA, established 1921." 

Students were allowed to dissent in The Terrellife. The 1963 issue of the paper 
included a story, "Seniors' Reaction to Mass Commencement." The story ran on 
page three and included quotes from seniors critical of the joint graduation 
ceremony which the school district had planned for all four Fort Worth colored 
high schools. The 1963 issue of the paper had advertising including a 3 x 9 
national ad for Pepsi Cola. 



LaBerta Pliillips 

Berta DeVera Miller Phillips was born in 1900 in Tyler, Texas. Her family 
moved to Fort Worth when she was about 5. She was the second of nine children. 
She said her parents were both interested in education, and they encouraged their 
children to go to college. Three of her siblings were also teachers.'' 

LaBerta Pliillips parents were honored in the 1929 Terrell yearbook for supplying 
the "working material" for Terrell to grow and be perpetuated. 

"We say to Mr. and Mrs. ]. M. Miller that we are highly appreciative of their 
singular contribution of seven graduates, three of whom have become teachers in 
this system. For eight years Mrs. L. D. Miller- Pliillips (1.^ Berta) has been doing very 



^'Hic author inloivicwcd Mrs. Hiillips at her lionio in l•orl Worth in May 1991 
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effective work in our English Department. Miss Mabel Miller, for four years, has 
been one of our most efficient elementary teachers. Mrs. Jewell Miller Collins left us 
to work as head of the Home Economics Department of Stamford (Texas) High 
School. "8 

Later Mrs. Phillips' youngest brother, Alfred, who graduated from Terrell in 
1929, became a principal at Port Arthur, Texas. Alfred was also the first Black to 
attend what is now the University of North Texas. He was admitted to the graduate 
school in education there in 1954.^ Her sister Jewell was a principal in Monahans, 
Texas, for 30 years. 

Mrs. Phillips was married but had no children. She met her husband at Prairie 
View. She said her students were her children. She began teaching at Terrell in 1922. 

She got into teaching high school journalism in the same way I did. She was an 
English teacher. After the previous teacher asked to give up journalism, it "fell on 
me," she said in the 1991 interview. She could not remember when she began 
teaching journalism, but based on the yearbooks and newspapers, she became 
responsible for journalism sometime between 1929 and 1936. She said she had 
always liked writing and journalism though, and she learned about journalism 
from the summer workshops she attended. 

She said the first year teaching journalism was taxing. "You know a person can 
really leam when he has to dig things out for himself," she said. "I had the 
responsibility so I just got books and worked on it." During the interview, she 
repeated, "One leams to do by doing," several times. 

She viewed the summer workshops as fun, a form of vacation. She said she 
wanted to continue to leam, and she was curious "how they did things at that 
school." Undoubtedly, she attended other workshops after 1944, but at age 91, the 
workshops all ran together in her mind. She said she had no mentor, no role 
model if she needed help teaching journalism. 

About teaching in general, Mrs. Phillips said she tried to identify a child’s 
strength and then encourage him at that particular skill. 

She used different techniques with different students. In a recent interview, 
Cecil Johnson, the first of Mrs. Phillips' students to work for the Star-Telegram, said 
he thought he was Mrs. Pliillips' pet. Johnson, who graduated from Teirell in 1953, 
was the editor of The Tetrellife his senior year. He called Mrs. Pliillips energetic, 
charismatic and enthusiastic. "She passed all those traits about English and 
journalism on to her students," he said. 



infomialion was on a page from the 1929 Tcrrcill yearbook supplied by Mrs niillips. 
^lim rredrirks, 'Tirst black at N’I'dies," DviUon Rccnrd-Chvonidc, Sept. 4, 199.L p. 1. 
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Johnson said Mrs. Phillips had subtle ways of doing things. For example, she 
whispered too loudly to someone, loud enough that Cecil would be sure to hear. 

"He has a knack for writing." It was a whisper that Johnson never forgot. -Nothing 
improves one's hearing like praise, as the little maxim says. 

Johnson went to work for the Star-Telegram in 1968 as a general assignments 
reporter, untrained in journalism except for what he'd learned in high school under 
Mrs. Phillips. His college degree was in English from what is now the University of 
North Texas. He spent time in the Army and the Air Force before finishing college. 
He went to work for IBM as a management trainee immediately after college. 

He didn't like the job. On the side, he began doing some public relations work 
for a Fort Worth business man who complimented him on his writing and 
suggested he apply at the Star-Telegram. However, Johnson had no string book to 
show. Drawing on what he remembered from Mrs. Phillips' journalism class, he 
took some historical events and rewrote them as though they Trad just happened. 

He got the job. Johnson is still with the Star-Telegram. Currently, he is an editorial 
writer and columnist. His book. Guts, about the legendary black rodeo cowboy was 
published in December 1994 and is already in its second printing. 

With Charles Jackson, Mrs. Phillips was not so subtle. Jackson was the second 
African-American hired at the Star-Telegram. A 1963 graduate of Terrell, Jackson 
worked for the The Wichita Eagle-Beacon during college at Wichita State University 
and also after his graduation. He'd also worked for United Press International in 
Dallas before joining the Star-Telegram in January 1969. 

"Mrs. Phillips thought I could be a professional journalism. She said I had all 
the ability, but I did not work up to the standards of which she thought I was 
capable. She was rough. She chided me that I wasn't serious enough to become a 
journalist," Jackson said. 

Jackson was the first African American to edit the WSU newspaper. His senior 
year, he also edited the WSU yearbook. The yearbook missed making All American 
by only a few points. Jackson took the WSU yearbook and its Associated Collegiate 
Press critique and left them in Mrs. Phillips door as a not-so-subtle way of saying, "I 
told you I could do it." 

Mrs. Phillips had earlier taught Jackson's mother and aunts and uncles. "She 
was the mainstay," Jackson said. "She was wonderful. She gave all of us that quality 
of excellence." 

Currently, Jackson is the Director of Programs for the Robert C. Maynard 
Institute in San Francisco. In addition to the Star-Telegram, Jackson has also 
worked for the Dallas Times Herald and 77?e Washington Post 
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Bob Ray Sanders, the third of Mrs. Phillips' students to work for the Star- 
Telegram, was her "boy." In a column in the Star-Telegram June 1, 1980, Sanders 
thanked Mrs. Phillips in print and added," ... to this day she still calls me her boy. 
She's the only one who can get away with calling me 'boy."'l^ 

Sanders, who graduated from Terrell in 1965, had had a letter published in the 
Fort Worth Sta r- Telegram vjheu he was in the ninth grade at Terrell. As a result, 
several letters were sent to Terrell for him. 

"I had witten about peace in a day when Russia was testing a new bomb, and 
the world shivered in fear. For the first time in my life I realized that I had the 
ability to touch through writing," Sanders wrote in the same July 1980 column. 

"I went to the journalism teacher at Terrell and told her I wanted to be a writer. 
After pestering her for days, she finally said I could be the ninth grade reporter." ^ ^ 
Mrs. Phillips had her standards. Usually, students were not allowed to work on The 
Terrellife unless they were in journalism class. Most students, including Sanders, 
took journalism their senior year at Terrell. 

Sanders went to work for the Star-Telegram in general assignments 
immediately after his graduation from the University of North Texas in 1969. He 
worked in public radio and television in North Texas for several years and still has a 
professional affiliation with North Texas Public Broadcasting. He also did a stint as a 
talk-radio host on a commercial radio station in Dallas. Today, he is a columnist at 
the Star-Telegram. He also has been an adjunct journalism professor at Texas 
Woman's University for several years. 

Carol Brooks, who graduated from Terrell in the same class with Sanders, also 
remembered Mrs. Phillips' standards. "We had to meet her standards," Ms. Brooks 
said. "She was a stickler in teaching English, and she brought that into joumalism. 
She taught us the process, and then she gave us the freedom to do the work." 

Ms. Brooks, who now is a training manager for Neiman Marcus in Dallas, edited 
the Terrell yearbook in 1965. She said in every job she's had, she's always drawn on 
the writing skills Mrs. Phillips taught her in high school. "She made us do things 
the correct way. 

"We were exposed to The New York Times a\. I. M. Temell," Ms. Brooks said. 

Ms. Brooks said she felt sure the school district was not funding The New York 
Times . "Whatever our teachers were reading, they brought it to us," Ms. Brooks 
said. Mrs. Phillips also took the students on a tour of the yearbook plant in Dallas so 
they could see how yearbooks were put together. 

Ray Sanders, "F.fforls of Icaclicr kind," Fart Worth Strir Telegram, June 1, 19R0 C'.olumn supplied 
lo Uie aullinr by Mrs Pliillips. 

^’ibid. 



Twenty five years after she retired from teaching journalism, Mrs. Phillips 
could not recall the principal ever being unhappy with the school newspaper or 
yearbook. She said the principal was proud of her students and her publications. 

She admitted that she sometimes talked students out of publishing material she 
thought was in poor taste. She said she would get the student off to the side and say, 
"You wouldn’t want this said about you, would you?" 

She thought her job entailed teaching common courtesy as well as "the books." 

After she retired from Terrell in 1966, she was dean of women at Southwestern 
Christian College in Terrell, Texas, for two years. She also advised the yearbook 
there. 

In one of the Southwestern yearbooks she advised, there is this quote by her 
picture, 

"We must meet every task with a determination to conquer its difficulties 

and never let them conquer us. No task is too small to be done well. . . It is not 

the driving for great things that is most effective; it is doing the little things, the 

common duties, a little better and better -the constant improving that tells." 

• Conclusion 

In summary, I hope I have planted some seeds that may suggest further study or 
action. The Texas High School Press Association gave Mrs. Phillips its Trailblazer 
award in 1986. The Trailblazer award got its name from an inscription on the 
Pioneer Woman statue on the Texas Woman’s University campus. 

"Marking a trail in a pathless wilderness, pressing forward with unswerving 
courage, she met each untried situation with a resourcefulness equal to the need. . 
."12 Mrs. Phillips did all that and more. 

She is deserving of an award from a national mainstream organization while 
she is still alive. 

I believe there are several things we can learn from examining high school 
journalism at Terrell. 

Both Brooks and Sanders think there were other segregated schools such as 
Terrell with excellent teachers. Did segregated schools in Mississippi and Georgia 
and Alabama and other states in the South have high school publications? Did they 
teach journalism? 

Also, we need better archives of all high school publications. We need to 
encourage high school teachers today to send their publications to libraries for 
archival purposes. My mother iised to send a copy of the yearbooks she advised to 



^2jcsslc H. Huniplirics, from Ihc I’ionccr Woman slatiio, Texas Woman's University campus 
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thG Missouri StstG Historical SociGty. 1 think that was a salGS point hGr studGnts usGd 
in SGlling advGrtising, that thG ads would bG prGSGrvGd in thG StatG Historical 
Society's library. 

Terrell High was blessed with excellent teachers because there was little else they 
could do in that era. We need to rethink what we can do to encourage the "brightest 
and best" to go into teaching. This is not an easy task since salaries and working 
conditions for teachers are less than ideal, and other "professions" are open to all 
students today. 

Like LaBerta Phillips, we need to expect and demand that all students do their 
best work. About the teachers at Terrell, Ms. Brooks said "We were nurtured by 
people who knew we could do it." V/e need to set high standards and nurture 
students until they do their best. 

In closing, let me remind you of the maxim that says it is impossible to measure 
the influence of a teacher. It is like dropping a pebble into a pool of water. The 
circles radiate out and eventually overlap. LaBerta Phillips influenced hundreds of 
lives in more than 40 years of teaching, preparing students for what might happen. 
Her students have influenced thousands more. 

We are indeed fortunate to be teachers, to have the opportunity to influence 
students. 

I am indeed fortunate to have you honor me in this way. 



Preparing For What Might Happen; 

Teaching High School Journalism in a Segregated High School in Fort Worth, Texas 



In honoring me, you also honor my teachers, my colleagues, my friends and 
family who have all influenced and encouraged me in some way. 

The Honors Lecturer. This is the second occasion on which I've been given an 
award I wish another teacher could have received. Several years ago, the Fort Worth 
Chapter of Women in Communications gave me its Margaret Caskey award for 
“unsung heroines in journalism." 

If ever there was an unsung heroine in journalism, it was LaBerta Miller 
Phillips. For 30 years or more, Mrs. Phillips taught journalism and advised student 
publications at Fort Worth's segregated I.M. Terrell High School. She retired in 1966. 
She is 95 years old, widowed and in poor health today. 

In a 1986 panel discussion on recruiting high school minority students into 
journalism at AEJMC in Norman, Okla., Bob Ray Sanders, a professional journalist 
in th.e Dallas/ Fort Worth area said the first three Blacks to ever work for the Fort 
Worth Star-TeJegram all had the same high school journalism teacher at Terrell 
High. That teacher was LaBerta Phillips. In a different era, Mrs. Phillips would have 
worked at the Star-Telegram, Sanders said. 

We have tended to dismiss segregated schools in the South as inferio''. Don't 
ever try to tell graduates of Terrell High they graduated from a second-rate scliool. 
They had first-rate teachers. 

Sanders, who graduated from Terrell in 1965, said most of his teachers should 
have been professionals. "But the professions weren't open to them, so the teachers 
brought all their talent and energy and gave it to us. They knew they were preparing 
us for a day of change, and they knew that we would be representing them. They did 
not allow failure. 

"Mrs. Phillips, for example, might give you back a paper with a C or a D on it, 
but she would say, 'I have not recorded this grade yet. You take this paper and work 
on it some more.' Mrs. Phillips sized up your ability, and you had to keep redoing 
the paper until she thought you'd done your best," Sanders said. 

I have always liked "utider dog stories." I came from an under dog background. 1 
gi'ew up in the Missouri Ozark.s. I still remember our high school principal telling 
us before our senior trip to Washington, D. C, that we were not to act like dumb, 
ignorant hillbillies. -He said we were hillbillies, of course, but we were to act so that 
others would know we were not dumb and ignorant. 

1 



My parents, who were both teachers, said they weren't aware of the Great 
Depression. The economy in the Ozarks had always been depressed, but the people 
who lived there didn’t realize it. Because the tax base was low, my school was 
underfunded just as "colored" schools were underfunded. But we, too, had top- 
notch, dedicated teachers. 

Even today, Ozark County, Mo., is lily-white. When I was 7 years old, I was in a 
Memphis department store and wanted to drink from a fountain labeled "colored" 
because I thought the water would be colored. My mother told me I couldn’t get a 
drink there, but she didn’t say why. I watched the fountain hoping someone else 
would get a drink, and I could see the colored water. 

Still, without any first-hand knowledge or contact with racial minorities, I grew 
up with subtle prejudices about them. I certainly would have denied that I was racist 
or prejudiced. I learned differently in an unlikely way and place -in the teachers' 
lounge at Warsaw High School, again an all white community on the northerti 
fringe of the Missouri Ozarks. 

Warsaw High was the first place 1 taught journalism. I was one of those classic 
cases -the new English teacher assigned to teach journalism and advise the school 
newspaper and yearbook. The principal thought I’d be good because I had worked 
for my hometown newspaper and also because I’d edited my high school yearb^^ok 
and newspaper. -It didn’t matter to him that I hadn’t taken a single college 
journalism course. 

That summer, I went to the University of Missouri’s ’’ how to" workshop for 
journalism teachers. Dr. Robert Knight had earlier taught and befriended my 
mother when she was a Newspaper Fund Fellow there. Of course, he befriended me 
too. 



Wliile the major news-making days of the Civil Rights Movement were about 
over by 1971, Civil Rights was a topic for much conversation in the teachers' lounge 
at Warsaw High School. There were four white male teachers, all about my age - 
then I was under 30 - who forced me to realize I was prejudiced as a result of our 
conversations. 

llieir arguments went something like this: The social studies teacher would say, 
"If 1 were Black, I’d be a militant." 'Hie English teacher would argue, "llie true test 
of whether you are racist or not is your view on mixed marriage. Could you handle 
your daughter marrying a Black?" 
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These were topics never discussed when I attended the University of Missouri 
or Southwest Missouri State, and they were shocking to me. I was forced to think 
about issues that had never previously entered my lily-white world. 

Two of those four young men were from the Ozarks and managed to survive at 
Warsaw High despite their "radical" views. The other two "outsiders" were fired 
the next year because they were viewed as "different." 

I taught two years at Warsaw High. From this vantage point, I suspect those two 
years influenced the rest of my life more than any other period. While I was 
teaching there, I was selected as a Newspaper Fund Fellow at the University of 
Oklahoma under Professor James Paschal's direction. If I was not already hooked on 
Journalism, the Newspaper Fund Workshop cinched it. 

That workshop was the first time I remember ever attending classes with any 
one whose skin color was other than white like mine. Talk about diversity! Mario 
Garcia was in my class. He'd had trouble getting to Nonnan because so many planes 
had been hijacked to Cuba. Since he was Cuban, he'd had trouble getting through 
airport security. 

There were also two Black women, three nuns, a priest, and a young man in a 
wheelchair. I decided I'd been selected because they wanted a hillbilly in the group! 
There were about 23 of us, and we lived together together in a fraternity house that 
was vacant for the summer. So we did more than just attend classes together. We 
really got to know each other. -I went to see "The Last Picture Show" with one of 
the Black women and two nuns. I spent most of the time worrying about what the 
nuns were thinking about the nude scenes. Of course, the nuns handled it better 
than I. 

Tlie Dow Jones Newspaper Fund has done many wonderful projects. And, of 
course, they were in the forefront in mainstream America in encouraging young 
minorities in journalism education. 

A Different Look at a Segregated School 

But journalism was taught and taught well in at least one segregated school in 
the South decades before mainstream America thought of encouraging young 
minorities to consider a career in journalism. It was no accident that the first three 
Blacks to work for the Foii Worth Star-Telegramwere Mrs. Phillips' prot6g6s. 

Mrs. Phillips started teaching journalism at Terrell High sometime between 1929 
- 1936. She retired in 1966. She taught English at Tenell from 1922 - 1966. Wlien I 
interviewed her in 1991, she was 91 years old. I asked how she was farsighted 



enough to be teaching journalism all those years when there were few jobs open to 
Blacks in the field. 

Mrs. Phillips said, "Perhaps there wasn't an opportunity, but i was tiying to get 
my students prepared for what might happen." 

In Dr. Robert Knight's 1981 Honors Lecture, he urged us to do more work in the 
history of scholastic journalism. Teachers and students need to understand their 
roots. Dr. Knight said. "They need to know the paths that have been traveled and 
the problems that have not yet been solved as 'well as those that have.' What I hope 
to do in this presentation is to describe for you a path that was traveled and 
problems that were solved in less than ideal conditions. This is the story of the 
difference an excellent, dedicated teacher can make, and the influence she can have 
on many lives. 

I. M. Terrell High School began in 1882 and was called Fort Worth Colored High 
School. Professor I. M. Terrell was the principal. He also supervised education for 
the black elementary schools in Fort Worth until he left in 1915 to be the president 
of Prairie View A & M College. He was a leader in the African-American 
community in Houston until he died in 1931. Fort Worth Colored High was 
renamed I. M. Terrell High in 1921. 

By 1929 extra-curricular activities at Terrell included debate, Spanish Club, 
Mathematics Club, Interior Decorating Club, Latin Club, High School Orchestra, 
Henson Historical Pilgrimage Club and Ukulele Club. The school newspaper and 
yearbook were both being produced, but neither were listed as extra-curricular. 1 

According to Terrell alumni, most of the teachers at Temell would have been 
working as professionals in the fields they taught if such careers had been opened to 
them. In a recent interview, Carol Brooks, Terrell valedictorian for the class of 1965, 
said "In today's world, they would not have been teachers. They would have been 
journalists and chemists and mathematicians. We benefited from a system that was 
terrible," Ms. Brooks said. Ms. Brooks was the editor of the 1965 Temell yearbook. 
She attended Howard University on a scholarship. She worked as a copyeditor for 
McGraw Hill after graduating from Howard with a major in English and a minor in 
journalism. 

Sanders noted that most Teirell teachers did their undergraduate degrees at 
Black colleges in the South. However, there were few graduate programs at the 
Black colleges, so the Terrell teachers went elsewhere for advanced study. "Tlicy 



^Mrs. i’hillip.s had a copy of a page from ihe 1929 I'endl yearbook, 77?e Laf'.v I’uw, which includcil 
this information. 
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went to Stanford, Columbia, Kansas, Iowa, Colorado and other places, and they 
brought all that knowledge back io us," Sanders said. 

However, as jobs opened for Blacks in other professional areas, the best and 
brightest no longer became teachers. That was about the same time schools were 
being integrated, and the older Black teachers were retiring. 

In a recent interview with The Dallas Morning News, Robert Hughes, who 
coached the Terrell Panthers to three state basketball championships and who now 
coaches at Dunbar High School in Fort Worth, said, "It (Terrell) was a great place for 
a beginning teacher. I got as much out of that Terrell faculty as the students did. 

They (the faculty) were the elite." Hughes began coaching at Terrell in 1958 and was 
transferred to Dunbar when Terrell was closed in 1973.^ 

Terrell alumni report that despite a ban by the school district, their teachers 
brought the works of James Baldwin, I^ngston Hughes and other Black writers to 
school for students to read. In addition, alumni say teachers brought television sets 
to school so that students could watch major events in the Civil Rights movement. 

Graduates of Terrell had no trouble getting admitted to college. In a recent 
interview, Qiarles Jackson, the second of Mrs. Pliillips' students to work at the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, said he went to Wichita State University on a music 
scholarship, but he had applied and was accepted to many other colleges including 
Colgate and Syracuse. Jackson, who soon changed his major to journalism and 
English at Wichita State, said he was better prepared for college than many of his 
white friends. 

"I didn't realize it at the time, but our teachers wanted us to be better prepared 
than the competition they knew we would be up against," Jackson said. 

Ms. Brooks, who had won an award in a National Council of Teachers of 
English competition while she was at Terrell, said she was a bit intimidated when 
she first began school at Howard with students from all over the country. But she 
said she soon learned her Terrell education stood up, and she had nothing to fear. 

In addition to journalists, the list of outstanding Terrell graduates include many 
outstanding doctors, lawyers, teachers and business people. 

Terrell was closed in 1973 despite protests from the Black community. 'Fliere 
were no Blacks on the school board or the Fort Worth City Council at that time.-^ 

Both Sanders and Brooks think Teirell was not an exceptional case. Wliile 
segregated schools may have had inferior facilities and funding, they think many 
segregated schools had excellent teachers for the same reason as Terrell. 




^Jacquiclynn Floyd, "Decaying monumcnl," 'the Dallas Mnining News, July .5, 199.'), p. 1, 8. 
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Another Period Added 
To Program 

Iktii M' el th« crowi)c4 cendllton 

■hl*h r«l'lcd in •or-e I’ be. 

c«mv nrc«M«rf for I hr Khrdult lo be 
r«-Bmn|cd le Ihit more teftchcri 
ceuld be edded to http Uki cere *( 
IhU crowded ceodlllen. 

The eehool dir rwv cooiUU of rlfhi 
ncriodi Inalcid o( Mvtn. Clii'ti bt* 
(In u (uuel It •;>() i. oi. end cImc iI 
i:00 JK to. 

'Threr Uichm. MUi Uribe Delr 
WVIU— pmdusti of FUb Unirmllj. 
■*^dcrfk BernwcU. fi-idueU of n»b 
Unlvmlly. end Fl'rd Mrbirte. fredu' 
etc of Frilrlr View CoUccr herr bc«n 
edded t: the leculir. 

erciUM of Ihr chincri Ihil hirr 
brrrt iride. II It ebrloui Ihei more 
IfcUve work cirt be done. 

JONATHAK WALLACE. June -3t 





Semi-Finals For 2nd 
Annual Declainalory 

Contest Prove 
Successful 

FIRST ELIMINATION IS 
HELD AT I. M. TERRELL 
SCHOOL 

Wlnnrn for Ihr irml-llneli nf thr 
«re:nd e~nuel Dcclimelerr Coninl 
»t«e choeen TuMdij. Mereh 10. Tht 
winner. Me^r Hernrr. lupporicd br 
the icnior htfh tchool dlHden of 1. :d. 

Tfrrcll WM et hrr peek end rmdrrrd 
en InUmUnv Ulk. Merr Kernel rr. 
celvrd 03 00 ei hrr ecird, flven br the 
(ici'Kr end eerrrsl mrtnb'ri of the 
public ‘prikinf rUii; mmclr. Renrc 
Yen Zendt. Mrirl.t Leej. Feui KrIIrr. 
end Xubr Oerrclt. Fred Smith wii 
e*«rdtd Mc;nd prlie. |IJ0. ilrcn br 
the Studtnl Council. Tht third prlie 
tl 00 *e> won br Kticn Jerome Berlei. 

|lr«n b.« Ut« L. O. Uunchui. director. 

Uerr Htrnre illl di.clelm t:r 1. M. 

Terrell In the cllr-wlde conteit to be 
held It UcunI Zion .'SipllU Church. 

Ftidor. Mtrch Tt. Tht winner to tiiel 
conic I will eompeU In the Inlce 
> mtel In Prilrle View 

Wc Frilrlt VUw. Teiee. Frldir end! 0 

Selurdir. April 11 . 11 . 

The lint tllmltvilloi wit held it the' Ul»t SonlU Hirriion. i lormrr itud* , 

•ehool Ftbruirp II. From •evenUcnle'^t of I. M. Trrrfll Kith School end j 
pcniclpenli. thi Ua b«it cptekcri werc.Prelrle View tlite Collt«e. U now a 

named. I member of the treduiU ichocl of At* i ____ 

Fred SntUh. UirrHirnti. Erma UnU Unlrcnltr. AliinU. O<or|1i.‘p.».»^,, i r r c*m r-ii i nut 
Biker, Ire Uic Loud. Pcirllne Mor*{Aricr miklnt en iictplltnil record Ini* ASTOR OF AI.I,EN CHAI EL 



TEACHERS RESUME 
WORK 

Afili the (ecultr ehd Kudent bodr 
welcome Mti. R. O. Houiton. Hri. U 
F. f>-re.-e Mf. L n, Fnlllloi. r'lt* 

O. Munchui, ind Ur. Mireo JohnKn 
-*•0 he't hTn out of Thool on ne- 
count cf UIncM ilncc the publlcillon 
of the lilt Uiuc ol the Ttmllllc piper. 

At prcu.nl lP:cc teiehm on bick 
n dulr. 



^^rmer Student of I. M. ! 

cvnit « will Dompeie in me miee*; ^ ^ tntrt 

•choiatii) meet In Prilru vuw coi*> (.^ontinucs Cjood Work 



Biology Department 
Receives Strange 
Plant 

A chrrtimphor* OMillniton, I he 
queereri plint known lo min. hii no 
Irivei: the eUlk: rrt twirled ind fun- 
nel ihipr. mtui II Ihe bottom, rm** 
Inf Ureee with • rounded h:od rt- 
umbllni Ihr hcid of i eobri of the 
Junfler of liidiB. It li one of Ihe few 
urnlrOfOut plinli hn:wn lo iclence. 

The lop of Ihe h:od I* briuilfuUr 
motUrd be while Uan*lu:enl areii 
ihroufh which Ihe Interior U lighted. 
Both hood ind ippcndiict bcir minp 
boner glindi. tite ewreUrn from *bkh 
irmpli bufi. inti, fllci. In Iict ill 
hlndt 'if kircli lowird Ihe mtulh. in 
orifice on 'Jw I'ltdrr ilde of Ihe hood, 
ind lurri Ihcm Inaldc the lunnel-llkc 
Item from which Iher cinnot come 
bick. Thne llicr t'C itnorbed In the 
dlgeitlvc fluid In tht bitlom if the 
■I— r. Uiiiliw winter month* when 
there irc no Inuclt. Ihr plint tnuil be 
frd emill pircew of himburgcr meil 
The plinl L • gilt from W. C. Strip* 
lliif ind Componr. 

On Mundif. Frbruorr 11. • r«r of 
gloom WII cut ortr the memberw of 
Ihr DUIojr Dtpirtmeiil. ter Ihe tlllle 
while nioiiie hid devoured Ihc pretir 
pilnird lurik Ihil hid proved to be 
of much InUrcii to r.iudenU ond vtil- 
lori. 

Reportrri 

KCLCN WllAlAMS 
EDNA BnOWK 



|PTA Holds Regular. 
Meeting 



min. Jiule Culirn. Ctrl Hurd, Helen 
Jerome Birlei. Miud Hlehllion. ind 
Vlrgl* Wormier wcri the puplU who 
were Judged u the but ipcwkeii: 
Ihereforo Iher w*re the onei who com- 
peUd It Uounl Ollnd Bipliii Church. 
Tuudir evening. Uireh 10. 

Eieh ol the Bpewkrrw It to b« e;m* 
mriHled lee the virp raeellrnl minner 
le whkh he preienled hitmell. 

Thtir ipon«:r. Mlu L, O. Munchui. 
hu dOTH loene ftry eiceUtnt work la 
triintnf theie roung people. 

Mrw. J. r. Bolei. Hri. L D rhillipi. 
and Mlu H. B. Kawer, icUd u Judg- 



Frilrle Vl-«v, Mlu Hirrhofl enrolled In 
Atlinta tlnlvmJlr ind mide perltcl 
gridri for Ihe finl icineilcr. Thtr 
ue u followi: 

' SlallMItii A. 

Soclil Theorp 
. fo-foleer Cordllcl A. 

Twchnlque of Boclit • Invuitgitlcii, 
A* ind Economic* A. 

During Ihc i-cond tcire'lcr ihr It t** 
hive Ihc pr1v1lc*c of dolne rneirrh 
wmrk. She It ilto prlvUeged to ttke 
OftJr four lubJecU ilnoe the hid in 
over toad during the Iwt itmewtcr. 

MARION BROOKS 




WPA Workers Beautify 
I. M. Terrell Campus 









Ouc to 0 generouv WTA ipproptli- 
eitn II hu been midr poulble that t. 

M Terrell School ihould hive i btiu* 

IHtil cwmput. The actual work begin 

Mondip. Ftbniaxr «0. IMI. 

According lo the minigcr D. L 
Scholltid. new itdr walk* ire to be 
UId cctnpleulp iround the eimpui; 
the weit tide of the enmput It to be 
grided ind covered with und tnd clir 
f:r the Urgtr aiudenU: itie pliv. 
ground for the larger children It lo be 
covered with uphill: drinking foun- 
tAlni ore to be.errcted on the fitoundi: 

• chain link fence U lo tuiround ih' 
property entleelr: flowcri tnd bhnib* 
berp arc ti be pUnlid between 
fence ind ildewiiki. 

The reildencei ire to be moved 
iwip. and the frimt buUdlngw behind 
the ichoof ir* to be moved twek totb«,^ 

far «<»« el the eampue, Thie win pm- Oraduato Ol Howard U. 

vide more room for pliy. 



COUNCIL ADDS TWO 
NEW STUDENTS 



Slnee luy member! of the Council 
have gone: nimely. Arthur Prapei on 
iccouni of griduillon and Orarie 
Adim* tn iremiiit ol r*pirition of 
Umr. the Sii'denl Corirtrll hii iddivl 
two new member* tn the penon of Piui 
Keller and Joieph Fowe. With the aid . 
of them two md th* other tnrmberiibp MUi Miir>chiti 
of the council. Ihlt 1« lurt to be one of The fter. Winn pledged hU whole* 
the moil rucceuful prwri In the hU*.hewMcd luppor!*'o the P-T. A In inp 



A.M.E. CHURCH SPEAKS 



Members of the parvnI-lcicKtr or* 
aii'ltallon met In Ihc lehool llbrirp, 
Frldap evening. Wl|h their pmldenl, 
Mri O. C. Wliltame omidine. 

E(*erta irs- rt! >*Jrfng n.atie U>’ IhU 
erooo of intemlM inrrnt* ind Irlendt 
to procure enou/.n monee arllh which 
>n purehiie i lirgr ridio thil U to 
hf ti»M In Ihe lehool ludltorlum. Two 
very fi*of«bte eepoeU hive come In 
lo' IhU piiepoae. 

Tn Ihe mreMng Friday evening, 
Mircli ». eneouraglng remirki welt 
given bp llev. A. O. Winn, patlor of 
Allen CtiaprI A. M E. Church on "The 
Power of Ortanlrjiiion " How achml* 
have been able m ntike worlltwhilr 
aeeomplivitmrni tlirouah a alrong P-T. 
A, wia told In in inlereiUng wip bp 
Ihe Reverend Winn H* il *0 plaeed 
quite a premhnn m< the value rrf a 
couiae III Hriro lllvlnr*'. We are hap. 
tiv to know IhM iiiiii'iial |...ere’l la 
Icing maiilfrated In llie eoi'rie tn Ne- 
gro hltlnry Ihil It now ^Ing liuihl 



LAWYERS ADDRESS T-vouK Fnr Arvmal 
ASSEMBLY GROUP l^ijouis for rtn.luai 

Debates .Are Held 



ASSEMBLY GROUP 

In Ob ervanee nf Negro Mlaltry 
Week. Mr. and Mra. H. H. Whelrp. 
both Uwym of Nrw Yoi|t City br:ughl 
IntpIriUoni I mcaugea concerntni con* 
Umporwry Negroct to the tludent b:dy. 

To hear of icccmpllihmcnu that arc 
being made l:day teevcf at a illmu- 
lint lo IhoM who arc uplrlng to cvcwl 
helghU. 

Mra. Whiter. In a clear and Impret* 
live minner talked iboul ouUtandhig 
Negroea tn pollUcit. economkal atm rc- 
llglo«u ilcMi. 

Any one who heard ihc'C tw* law* 
yert iSould be encouraged to itarl 
igiln with new co«icnic ind work un- 
llrlngly until |ila goal la reached. 

In nimclnp Nctroei who were making 
hlalory. 1 M. Terrell* own Oulc 8tm* 
mom w'*i mcnll.'neo. Thli ihowi that 
U one doe* welt whit he doet. the 
world will know him md recognlic him 
for hli worth. 

DRAM^ICS” CLASS 
PLANS 1-ACT PLAY 
TOURNAMENT 

The Drimillri Cla*i hat made plana 
for Ihr Iptlng acnievlcr project. The 
ctaai divided Into tlghl groupt. haa 
been aulgned oi>e act plavi Igr Ihe 
Play Tourniment which will be held 
In April. The gro'jp prcienUng the 
beat produclton will be awarded i 
priH. 

The fellow ini playa arc to be pre 



VARSITY TEAM WILL COM 
PETE IN INTERSUIO- 
LA3T1C DEHATES 



Vemben of the public irntln- 'la-* 
c'nicited In Ihr inrual .<ibv*r 

Wcdnc'diy. Thuiaday. ^Iday >tbru* 
irp M. 11. It. with X:iu H. B Hirvry 
acting chairman. 

The prop'flllon for dcbvic It 'Tc- 
•olved. Thit the Federil fla/eriimenl 
Shot Id Control the ProducHOn nl Cm* 
1:0." Thli propQatlt;ti |a e( tl!.‘l 'm. 
pot tl nee to ih eounirp b-rv— ii it 
under Ihe AAA which It e:ie ol the 
moat eurrerl problem! . Ihil I* can. 
fronlint tht nilton t;dip 

In Om Iryouta ihme wh; delrrvdrd 
the ifllrmillve tide of the aueatlon 
were OielU Thompkitu. Theda Mortrr 
Oenvi Jackion. Creaey Wa«hl"glon. 
Oriec Corbin. Mircic H. TiUcy. Rnr- 
eill Wllllimi, Cdni Wigiter. Dovnlhy 
WUUima. Thelma Rij-nrr, Thelma 
Jonev Thelma Mirttn. Hiicr Mon|- 
gomry. Ermi C. Bcnlon, fill V. Wa*h- 
Ington. Mlldrrd SwTit. Ow-ndn'vii 
Moarly. Renee Van Zand' uid AMec 
tindery, ThOM who upheld the nega- 
llte tide were J. W, llarrlll-n ■■*.‘»t»l 
Keller. Zhupuel Pclerion. Tkydrll An- 
dcr*on, Jchnnic Killing!. Mrivin l.orr. 
■nd Rom Blinforrt, 

The lit glrla who were JitJ ed ai 



rented In the lourtiimcnl: “A Mld-I^»^ prorpeelt are Dorolh> wmiani*. 
night Pintaty:'' "Orindmi pulla ihe I ^^”-* '•” ^* "'**■**•'* ®*"*'**^* ‘rm* 
String." "Elmer". ->1y Ladr Dreimi'M^* Denton Thelmi Jonei. irvd Oiell:* 



’The Weddlny." "A Mlnurt". Orind 
mother of Buian'. ind The <h>een al 
HearU." 

Mcmberi cf rich group ire Vfry rn- 
IhvilMlIe over the project and hive 
begun rehcirulg. On the eliu period 
each Friday group rehriruU ire jiven. 

During the pail |li weeks repoda on 
pliyi rcen i>^ rtid cuUlde of clau 
wer* given. Interesting rrport* were 
mide by the felloving iludenl*: Paul- 
Ineftmlth, k:iriiritlr>c lltll. Rcba Mad- 
dox and Jricph Powc. 

POr Ihil wntc'.Ur Ihc otileen elected 
arc: 

pTcsIdenl Rrba Middo* 

Vl:c Pcrildritl . . , Renee Van Znndl 

Srcictary NrlMr Spike* 

Aisivlani Secretary ..Ruth Aletandcr 

Treaiurcr Freddie Young 

nepotter Modrilne llailingi 

8u.*lnr«a Manager Paul Keller 

Publicity Manigrr . Eain-allnc KIM 



Thompkina. The ua beet b:yi 
v^lordrll Apdcri:n. J. W. Ilimltlan. 
Johnnie KllWnga. Urivin Le***. twin, 
utl PtUrion. ind Piul KcHer. 

The Jndcri for Ihe try ouli were 
M/I. C. W. Jonei and Mri L. O. Phil- 
llpa. 

Al p'ater* It lin’t known -ho ' 
repicsenl the ichool In lltr OliU md 
Ccyi' debate: however, act'rdliig lo 

Mlu llirrc). Ihe dche'e ri- it *■ : 
b;cn drfirllcly decided that R/b* Mad* 
j doi irvd Joruihan Wallace will com- 
■ p:ic at Prairie Vie** In April 

From the eight puplll ft.— e» Van 
Zandt. Oulla Tompkiru. &n* C Be-- 
ion. Eieinncl Pelcraon Mitvht La . 
AHee Finderi. Fltydcll Andirvm .*ml 
J. W. HarrilltTri. Ihr ipeaker wtvo prove* 
lo be Ihc best lined lor ihe oeea Inn 
will locompaiiy Robert WaiMncion Iv 
Tnlu. Oklahoma and Ilirrr ilte lai 
a III compete wllh Ihe Oklnhmnn '-am 



Freshman Center Is » n » r* r 

Established In I. M. 

Tyrrell .School' Convene, .t C.lv..lo„ 



I To lid graduate* ol higit rchiMli w-h? 

i icr il prcKnl unable In prnur further 
cduciUon. the gcvermintl hu 



lory of Ih* Student CcuncU. 

Cueh project* *■ thm htvt been 
herr/ah* foeth by Ihe Coimrll'->a Ihea* 
tre party to ba given the homeroom 
with tha hlghfil average In banking: 
a banner for the homeroom wiih the 
hlghcat awtrage In atudlei. Another 
and a very recent alfort put forth by 
th* CouocU la.th* poll tag. Thei* 
_ plana have mtt been carried out. but 
jlhey will be In a very ahort while. 

I ll y:u wiu lupport the Ctunell. Ihc 
CouikU will lupport you. 



MARION BROOKS. Editor 



It's Here 



Yev iiudtnu. Ill here: the thrill 
that ecmr* eivcc In every high aehool 
aiudent'a lU*. 

Approx I ova iely one hundfcd-lwrnty 
live aiudcnta are rarvdtdalei for gridu- 
ailen June 'gg. ThU la aehtduled to be 
Ihr largaii rlau In the hlHory of the 
aelraol. 

Having alftady ekeird eliu oflltrri. 
Ihil clan la n:w miking prrpiri'lona 
f:r the final momenU. 

The Stniort are hoping thli lo be 
one of the moat IntertiUng gradutilng 
elai*ea ever to le*ee I. M Terrell High 
ichocl 



Entertains Briefly 



Tfichffi and puplli luembled 
Ihc auditorium to hear Mr. Hubbard 
Kkrrtx a recent trgduile of Mowaid 
tlnlverilly. rervdtr a brief but Impeci- 
«lvc program. Before Mr. Hirrli ren- 
dered thiy pMgram, he mide an Inter* 
citing arvd loreelul inik, 

Mr. Marrli'i competency has won for 
him I *cholinlilp to go abroad to irt- 
vanee hU iludy of muile. 

The Storm- poetnylng lightning, 
thunder, ciln. and then the calm play, 
td by Mr. HirrU Ihowed Ihit In cur 
mldit wu a man pour* ed with unui- 
ual ability In the wcrid of muil;. Hr 
glM Mr>f the UlMl adlUon of Mr. 
Hirrv T Surl*i*h’i~ “Somvbodv* 
Kciy-VlH- -t rv„.. •• . « . 



ol II! undrriiklngt 
The rrMwnu lo tht tirv. WInn'a ulk 
wat then by Printipnl L M. Johiiion. 
who wofki Unllrlngly il 1. M. Terrell 
School for Ihc good of Ihr iludrnl* 
ind commntilly. 

Tao pirildcnti M>i. C. T. Tltitlcr 
of Jimr* IL t/uinn Behoof, and Mn. 
Rkf of C. Illh 81 School were wcl* 
corned vliUori tn this owcllnf. 

Dr, J. S. Harris Plans 

It 

Second Annual Mouth 
Hygiene Contest 



Dr. J. 6 Hirria, ichool dcnlltl. for 
lltr lecoiid eonircullve ycir lui plait* 
nrd g moulh tlvglcne conletl. Thig 
WII learned when Dr. Marti* vUlud 
Ihe Ichool Thuriday. March 13. 

Thia conlr*i la open to ctery mem* 
lee of 1. M. Tcrrrll High Bch.xil It 
la guile a bll dlMercnl Irom Ihe one 
of Illl war. Eiich iludenl hu been 
provided allh a circular ahich Iclli 
how to brnvlt Htc iteih According lo 
'.Ite plana each Hudrnl It itippoaed to 
Kirn from memory Uie conlenU of 
Ihc eirculir. •• 

I Dr Hitrly. i>egl Thuradiy. March If 
I will then dlilrlbult a ahrel of uni* 
Jtrrm pM«-r lo cneli rnnieeiani of each 



From different ehurclir*. elub*. and 
^ I olhev erginltalloni. beyi arc lo br »ent 
Ivldcd ichoola for' li.rv prrirni ' ^ repiwni rwt Worth ai ll.e Old,r 

* The FirvhmtnCrHlrewhlehh being. Conference which eomeura il 
•eondutUd It I M. Tcrrrll High now » '»■» 



hu the Ufgeti eiicolliitetil of any one 
of Ihc arho'U In live alnlr. 

Wllry CoUrgr hu direct ehirgr cf 
I Ml ichool 

Courac! lit EngUkli. OrIrnIMIon, and 
ir.alhcmilk! are bdhg ofirred. 

Of Ihr el'jltly-lw.* iltKiriitr who hnve 
enrolled rlil;«rlghl alirnd regularly. 
Mlu Marevirilr McKee, a :iraduate of 
BUhep Colirge and Clifton Hampton, 
graduate ol Wiley Colirge arc the cl* 
ftcirni IriHirta for Ihia group. / 
MARION BROOKS. Ediloc ^ 
Jmir 'll * 

Dr, G. D. Flemmings 
Speaks To Student 



Body 



During Nrtro llrAtlli Wrek Dr. O D. 
rteminga. focal dcnll«| and member of 
the Tarrant CruiUv Medical Aav>:la* 
Mon, made a vccy Ivclpful talk on Oral 
hvfkrve lo Ihc atudrrii body and (arul- 

ty. 

The necfullv of properly caring tor 
Ihc Ictlh aa* rmphulred by Dr Fltm* 
Inga wtuv etplalnrd fnllv and cirarly 
the proper nicllvod of cleaning Hie 
leelh. 

The rotary mclhod cf brn*htnf Ihe 
teeth wa« aireurd. for by II* uu parti- 
cleg e( food arc tn* fikcfy lo cemain 
belwren Ihc leelh: heiKc II U obrloui 
lhal there will be fe** frrtnrniallaii of 



fk)rt Worth U trying to und al lean 
lhl/ly*nve beyi, arvd unka! Mil* num. 
ber goes. Ihe iprcltl rale lhal hn> bern 
offered etnnol be made 
Boyi from all over ttw •lai'* mrel M 
an appolnird place each wnr lo dl*- 
cuu their problem! auit to dlacu^* 
topica lhal art of vllil importance lo 
Ihc nation. One of Ihc main topic* le 
be diwuued la; "Mow muM 1 Face the 
World Today?" Mr. S. H Fonlrr. w. 
icuHvc aecrclary of the Ht-Y einb. 
hii been dritling Ihr boy* very pTr»i*. 
Unily en Ihl* lubjrcl 
Giving them • brilcr hiMwIretrc of 
thu lubjeci. Mr Fowki feela aiirr lh,t 
our boya arc better prepnrrri lo par. 
tklpaU tn thcae dl!cn*vlum and to 
cipraai Ihcmutvcs more conndrnUy. 
/iANATTCAN WALLACE 
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tn a rrtcnl uumbly Ihr cla** In 
Negro Hlilory preunlrd a piogiam 
whkh brought Informal Ion rmwrrnlng 
Nrgroea lo Ihe iludenl body. 

Renee VtnZandl read a paper on the 
Afrkan FMIoiophcr. the iludy of the 
leading min waa read by Marlon 
Brooka; African Supervllilnni were 
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